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APSTRACT • V . ' 

It is possible to change negative or biased attitudes 
of American secondary and college students studying .French by Using; 
"cognitive dissonance** to in£us»»conf licting ideas or cqgrfitions 
the curriculiuik^ahd help stu'SentSN resolve the re*feulting canxiety. 
Students will then become aware of the diversity of ideas and 
cultural .practices, and Francophone traits will be rendered less ^ 
stereotypic, the most useful classroom techniques using cognitive 
dissonance involve^ (1) offering, students non judgmental information 
over a sustained ^period; (2) graup \^task assignments such as listing 
positive attributes of the French, finding French-made items, or 
finding local businesses with French clients overseas; (i) 
exploratory ^ small-group discussions on attitudes toward the French; 
(4) skiilftil interrogation allowing students, t^ reveal' biases against 
the French; (5) Values clar if ication Requiring students to- list n 
values, assign priorities, make choices, and respond' to hypothetical^) 
situations; and (6) icounter-atti tude^^dvoc^cy , having students^ 
support a position and attitude that is t;he Opposite of the on^' they 
actually hold. The more eftort ind time students. spend on /these . ^ - 
actJ\yities, the more likely thar their attitudes will change. 
(MSE), ' * . ^ ^ X '! , 
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Problem and Need , 

freiTerence for his or her own culture cause the 
typical American secondary and/or university student to 
P5e- judge the Francophone negatively and thus their value 
system Lnd their language are rejected as unfit for 
American consumption or consideratioh.' . Cultural 
projuaice or ethnocentrism allow. Americans tooverlook / ' 

'the fact that their^viev^ . of the wo^ld is not universally - 
acceptable. Visible and subtle French traits become ^ 
stereotypic and cognitively unbelievable. Furthermore," _ 
if She French language is a manifestation ^of this culture,:, 
it becomes equally susceptible • to negative prejudgement. 
Thus, lutiguage study and cultural studies decline. * . 

' Viththelaforera^entioked statements, another problem , 
manifests it^felfr few materials .and. Slctivi^es are shared 
with ooll.eagties that treat the' problem of attitude change 
in our student population. ; Unfortunately. French tekb^oks 
have also proven less thafe helpful in this area.. Wittich 
(I976) found that the nine introductory French textl^ooks 

^ used in her study are, (1) poor in social situations, 
(2) narrow in focus; (3) Poor in rationale; and (^)^per- 
f icial their treatment of similariti-fes tnd. dif f e/ences 
■between the two culturL . Fowle? (195^*-) and Lewis (1956) 
cite also the general c%os in inter-cultural studies and 



the ethnocenfric attitude in American authors of literary 

anthologies. .Condon (1969) maintains that the chief 

obstacles to teaching French values are» (1) general; 

confusion in the fdeld; ( 2 ) unav&iliable information;^ and 

(3) indifference concerning cultural matters. A, coherent 

description of the francophone cannot be' learned without 

proper documents and activities. It is, therefore, 

incumbent upon the teacher to try to, clarify some of' 

legitimate descriptions of the Franco°phone. 'and '^°^\^ 

pei:.suade the student^^ that an attituTie change is'also 

req^uired before a successfuM^:^dy--cf-the-TrenWi:^^ 

can proceed.^ I^offer the theory of cognitive dissonance ^ 

as ilnderlying' theory of attitude change. v 

With these preliminary understandings, let's turn 

to the theory to see whai applications- cari be formulated^ 

'. , ' . ■ ' . .•• ■ 

p.opnitive Dissonance as a Theory • " 

Cognitive d is son^ce', according to Festinger (1957). 
is 'a theory that declares that our mental world consists 
of a series of m^y ideas, attitudes, and beliefs. Some of'^ 
thes-e cognitions are important ai3 others are not . At any . " 
time when two or more cognitions 'are contrasteji. one of them 
has' precedent -If there is no conflict, we are in a stat* 
•of consonance, but if several cognitions are .in conflict, i 
w« ai4' in a state of dissonance. The anxiety -^nd stress 
•that follow from dissonance cause humans to return to a . 
state of e-uilibriura' or coAsonance. ••Furthermore, it is 




through fhe introduction 'of dissonance and its resulting, 
discomfort that negative attitucjLes can be dispelled. In 
this theory the student is held responsible for the con- 
ditions that bring about his or. her own di^sj^nance and 
thus a greater degree of dissonance occurs, and a greater 

striving xor consonance (Davis and Jones,^ I96O). 

• '-^ ' . 

Cognitive Dissonance as Activities in 'Teaching French Values 
^ -■ ^ ■ ' ^ ' ^ ^ — • , I ^ ' 

^ The theory of cognitive dissonapce opens up many possa- 
bilities' in terras .,pf activities techniq.ues .' The most • 
rewarding techi^ues aret non- judgmental information, task 
assigned ^roup work, exploratory discussions, skillful 
questioning, values clarifAoation, and counter attitude 

advocacy. , 

The first* tec"hnique is to offer the French student non- 
judgmental information and evidence of the' value of knowing 
French ancf Ats. culturve. Thig approach is subtle . and requires 
a flow of information over ai long period of time. so that the 
worthl^f a student 'sv^rench study-4s maintained. .Tlfe student 
is,innoculated with greater and greater doses^f facts to 
counterbalance the misconceptions that he or she has Jjuilt 
up^prior to" ^taking, a forMgn language. An interesting way of 
using/this idea°is to^^^e'mit student- interests. For "e>:ample, 
science students marvel at the long series of famous Trench 
scientists and their iontributions tq Western technology. 
Advanced classes caii even read simple' scientific papQ,rs in 
■engineering, chemistry, and mathematics. This examination of 



French accomplishments destroi^s the notion that French is,, ^ ^ 
worthless in.science.mathehiatics curricula. .This technique 
has general applicaMlity in literature music, social 

studies, and business. ..,'•(/' 

' The second" Approach is task, assigned group work. The, 
teacher can have a group make a^list of positive attibutes 
of the French) Each group' could , list al(^3,butes in general 
or according to broad, but basic characteristics using topics 
such as individu^m, intellect, family, religion, justice, 
country ,^ and reality (Nostrand, 196?; Ladu, I968; Wyiie, ' 
1970; paoletti and Steele. 1983,) • fiach group can. also 
go on scavenger- hunts to find French-made it.ems or locate^ • 
internationar^busi^es^es in the community that have 

Fr-ench-speaking client^ overseas. Students can. learn ^to^ 
deduce the inappropriateness, of ethnocentrism by ^progressing 
•from apprehinsion^.to acceptance of cultural di^-^^erenc.es^ 

(Knop. 1976). j. . ' ' 

The third apprc^ach. is the use of exploratory discussions 

in small ^oups. Encounter' groups can be formed within the „ 

classroom allowing^each group to kir his or.her feelings, 

and to evaluate, the feelings of others. Force field ahalysis 

^ is a likely approach: part^icipants look at the forces working 

•for or against their achievement of a more\olerant attitude 

^ toward Francophones. . 

The fourth dpproaoh is skillful interrogation. -This I 
apVoaoh involves a aeries of probing questions that cause , 



/ . 



the students to reveal their conflicts wi^jhMhe French .. 
language and Prancophonic customs. •"'This technioue is 
allied to .inquiry training in which students explore 
facts and probe deeply into various "why.*' A -set of six 
programmed culture assimilators followed by multiple-^ ^ 
choice, goiestions and, explanatory paragrapjis; exist f-or 
this. purpose (LaPeyre, 1973). The teacher creates an 
atmosphere of doubt and through skillful cultural 
assimilators ..-^he student develops a new set of concepts- 
about French customs. • • 

The fifth approach is ^values clarification. ^This 
approach requires the student to list' values , 'assign 
priorities, make choices, . and respond to 'hypothetical, 
situations (Simon., Howe and -KirschenlDaum, a. 9/72). 
Brehm and Cohen (1959) and Rath, Harmin, and Simon (1966) 
insist that no one really values anything, unless he or she 
chooses, it freely for valuing; "unless he or she has chosen 
among the alternatives after due reflection and is willing 
to affirm ^it publicly. - Activities that French classes 
might consider arei role -playing, reaction papers, image 
-testing, simulated. interviews, and the. semantic differential.- 

' The final approach is counter attitude advocacy In 

this a<^tivity, the student, supports • a" pbsit ion and an 
attitude*that is opposite* to the one he or"^ sh'e., actually 
holds (Culbertson, 1957). • m terms of the cognitive ' • 

■dissonance theory^^ a., student recogniz;es that his or her 
cognitions in c^wiflict and rapidly seeks to regain his 



' or her equilibrium. Any public affirmation of discrepant 
'behavior makes the proeiss twice, as effective (Brock and 
BUSS, 1962). SoW activities for French classes are, 
simulation %anies in- which" the students have an opportunity 
for 'role-playing— "French and American" or Bafa-Bafa 

'(Gary Shirts, n.'d.)'. As I envision another activity, the 
class would be assigned to act out the characteristics from 
oi^e'of two lists. The activity has these descriptors • listed 
in two columns X 



THE FRENCH ARE 



negative'iJ • > 




Dositive 


linHappy . • J 




happy 


simple . — 




complex 


dishonest 




— rhones^t 








mysterious. 




familiar 


dull 




exciting 


non-religious 




' . ^religious 


ptor 


•> 


^ rich • , 


uncooperative , 




cooperative 


bad 




good 


t 

cruel ^ 




kind-- ; 


6 


warlike 




peaceful 

< * > 


powerless 


• 


powerful 


une--ducated 




educated 


untrustworthy 




trustwM^hy 
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The discussion thai concludes this activity cap fif ocus on 
th,e answers to these statements: v 



1. Can youymake judgments about an etlinicj; group 
based upon insufficient infortmation? • • ^ 

2. What actipns given H)y the par-^ic.ipants provi"d6 
information about. their pre-judgments? 

3. -Did the .participants stereotype Francophones? ^ . 

4. Have you- ever .projected, your own attitudes and ^. 
expectations onto others? ^ 

■ • 5. ho you make uncons-cious assumptions about French- 
speaking peoples and assume their validity? .^ 

The more effott a student devotes to -fchis^ project and the 

longer he or she is engaged ir^ it, the greatep the probability 

that an attitude change will occur. 

, / ■ • , 
In conclusion, ^ it is possible to change the attitudes 

of ;American secoi/dary and university students studying French. 

^'It is possible to change the^attitudes of students who covertly 

or overtly accept the view that the American way is^the only 

way. Through, the concept of cognitive dissonance, that is, 

the infusion of conflicting ideas or cognitions, students will 

become aware of the diversity of ide&s ^and practices that make 

the Prancophonic believable. If a student subjectively feels 

that a subject' matter is relevant a^d undeirstandabje , he or she 

- ■ » * - ■ ' ' a ■ » ^ ^ 

will attend to and appreciate its study. 
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